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ABSTRACT * , _ ' . ^ \ * 

The. ^style^ of management in higher 'education has . 
ch'^nged significantly in recent decades. The groups that have - 
demanded, and in most cases been given, a share iri'the governance of 
the institution are the administration, the faculty, the students, 
and the non-faculty staff. The problem arises in implementing the 
claims for a share of authority. Some recent trends toward a more 
effective system of governance within this' context are examined; The 
first is decentralization', which may be approached by the development^ 
of autonomous small sub-units . ha ving authority to bring decisions tp 
a Qon61uding point or influencing decisions and policy^ formulation.- 
The second trend is" the establishment of a joint council , or 
^university senate,' a move .toward^centralization. The third trend in 
governance is the- strengthening of the executive role for prompt and 
decisive action, which requires administrative- axrcountability. and 
continuous evalua;feion.. Shared autliority does not necessitate a 
'balance of poireir^but an emphasis on sharing. The concern is- not 'the 
problem of whether ,one should share but the problems of "sharing. The 
attempt is to develop a , system of governance that balances the 
emphases on decentraliza'tion, centralization, and executive 
authority. (JMF) 
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. The Management Challenge: -Ndiu and Tomorrow 
PunrriNG IT all together: ti^ management team 



THE MANAGEMENT DILEMMA: SHARED AUTHORITY 



By ROBERT P, LISENSKY ' 

Vice President, Academic Affairs 
f Ohio Wesleyan University 
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Following is the talk presented by Dr. Lisensky nt the 
November 23 panel session on '^'The Management 
Team''' duringffNACUBO's 1971 national meeting at 
The Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. Dr. Lisen- 
sfi^i^'s fellow ypane lists were 'President Joel P. Smith, 
of Denison University, and Marwin O. Wrolstad,'Vice ' 
President for Business Affairs and Treasurer, Lawrence 
Unive/rsity. ' * 

* 

The style of management in higher -Mutation has 
changed significantly in the last few decades.. Writers 
suggest that , these revisions have been imposed* by 
complexity, size, and most recently by the financial 
crisis. One major change has been. the replacement 
of. the presidential system of leadership traditional 
in Amerinah higher ' education with a task-oriented 
administration. Most campuses''have developed a form 
of cabinet management. The presidenti academic dean,^ 
business officer,, dean of students, and' development 
-officer have become the decision-makers, t)r 'as some 
'have stated, the new power bloc. The degree of 
autonomy which each official has over his or her 
area is determined by the style of the president and^ 
the capabilities of the staff. 

With the creation of cabinet nrtanagement, new res- 
. ponsibilities are placed on each participant. Rather 
than being disseminators of information to the top 
executive, each member of the cabinet becorhes an' 
educator. The task of the business nianager is to 
make other members of the cabinet aware of the pro- 
cess of managing educational resources. New acade- 
mic programs need to be costed out, both for, initial 
implemeni^^tidn and for the long term. The academic 
dean needs to emphasize criteria other than effi- 
ciency that need to be applied to a program being 
analyzed. Thus, , in time, each individual* on the 



cabinet should be able Co cross over into the-&ther 
area's^ with comfort and ah assurance of 'an expert's 
guidance. The by-product of this interr|"lationship * 
should be effectiveness and efficiency together, vyith ' 
unanimity, on, or at least acceptance of, decisioris. 

This style of management does have the potential 
to increase the tensions* between the cabinet members > 
and the faculty. The separation of the president from 
the faculty 'as well as clear, concise, unified positions 
on the part of \he cabinet may suggest the possibilities 
of a power bloc. The process of centralizing authority 
and responsibility in these few persons runs counter 
to the prder of the day, direct participation of all 
members of all the coiTstitutencies. It is not hard tb 
find fellow administrators outside the cabinet to be 
the^mpst critical of the decisions rendered by that 
group.'' Conversation about the creation of a more 
inclusive administrative council, ov about permitting ' 
all administrators to vote in faculty meetings, indicates 
a request for a recognized place in the organization. 
The problems of power, and authority are not tTnique 
to facultyor students. 

Another major change is the open style of adminis- 
tration, whereby detafled information is collected 
and. disseminated concerning the operations of the 
iastitutions of higher education. You only have to 
remember the number of cornputer printouts that 
devour you at the beginning of each month to be 
aware that there is, at least; a data'gat,hering explos/ion. 
Lack of trust, both internally and externally, has 
forced the administration to open its decision -ma kip g 
process topublicscrutiny. Because of previous training 
in cabinet management, most often administrators 
are wilhng to provide more in foi^mation than usually 
requested. However, as we refine the development of 



-techriiqutk fbrcx).st analysis iincf planned programa(ed 
'.biidgeung and use tHii data £or future choices, those 
\afimecL'\vill want even • more : *to challenge the suit- 
ability' ilnd the reliabiljty of the data. ^ 

"This js-a serious problem for the business manager, 
. bef^ust -he -rh us t p resen t -i n f orma tion tha t- i r easi 1 
u M e rS tood %ind -appropriate to the issi^e. A serioiis 
ei;ro^|^n be cornmitted when more information is 
provided; thanMs needed for the issue at hand. In the 
long run, the desire toibe an agent for change by re^ 
veal ing* new/ prpbl em's fhrough budget data can' be 
extremely costly in mobile or'^mutual trust ynless the 
recipients have been prepared. 



Both of ttiese ch'Jpges— cabinet management and 
open -style dissemination of information— are direc- 
tions of the future. The-dernands of. the job will not 
perm'rt presidents personally to initiate^ academic 
reform, .supervise student life, develop.-a budget, and 
cultivate new areas-of. funding.. There must- and will 
-be a division of labor. As vyell, more information will 
be provided for all constituencies in thc^uture, rather 
than less inform jtion. ' 4 

, As important as these directions are for the manage- 
ment team, they do not addres*? the, crucial issue of 
the times. We could discuss the'different roles that a 
"dcan^could play in the management team (I opt for 
the role of chjirige agent), but the style of the team 
is. built on personalities, capabilities* and situations. 
BUt with the suggestion that 1 discuss *'the value and 
need of student input and participation" in "Putting 
It All Together," for me the most crucial issue was 
introduced. The question is not cooperation among 
the various administrators, but the relationship of 
the management team, to the other constituencies ©f 
the university — students, faculty, trustees, and staff 
Other than principal administrators. How is ifpoiJsible 
to manage when, there is. a struggle for power and 
authority? ^ . ? . 

The Constituencies of Management 

Whcivwe look at the contemporary scene, we find 
numerous constituencies involved or seeking to be 
involved in the process of managemeht. Often faculty 
participate in budget-making, supervise numerous 
• managerial activities, and even hold membership on 
*Boards of trustees. Students raise their voices, and some- 
times their votes, in determining the character and 
conditions of their education. This system of multiple 
authority-relations of differing strengths is the major 
reason that higher education is one of the most 
complex of all types- of organizations. The commit- 
ment to shared authority distinguishes sharply? the 
difference between organization in education and 
in industry. 

Does the system of governance make a difference? 
Indeed, governance, does make a difference, for the 
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^ system of governance cm a campus establishes the 
^. culture in which education tak^s jDlace. .If the bureau- 
critic form of Organization prevails, there v^ill be 
* a different method 'of ,eValuation thati if a comiriunity 
-forrn of organization dominates the -system. I£/slKired 
autlibrity is not the means of achieving ajathority, 
- -" the ohTy a 1 tern a 1 1 ve^ see m s to . be co 1 lecti velBa r ga i nihg. 

Although institution^ can^^xi^tj^vilhin the collective 
' bargaining framework, acceptance o? the idea that a 
campus is a collection of status-bound interest groups 
.limits the process of discussion and' thc>»decisions in. 
."the university. The collective bargaining approach 
c^lls for sharply defined power relationships, with 
\ . f.thc mofie of operation beijig confrontafion" and rer 
\ ■'sistance. This dpes .not suggest the most conducive 
\ » climate for^lt^n'mng.' ^ * : ■ \' . .• 

^ Conflicts scein' inevitable in a^society built on rapid 
and continuous- change, among interest groups on 
the college campus and in an institution that is al- 
mo.st non-orgi.i>4izational/as it .attempts to protect 
students and-feculty from organizational involvement 
to enhance ttjaching and learning. Conflict, however, 
docs, not detriand confrontation for resolution, but 
^ very well m'i^ht necessitate a strategy of collaboration*. 
It is in. developing improved, systems 'of governance, 
that''. we might find the challenge for the manage- 
ment 'team and, in turn, the potential for the manage^ 
ment of conflict. ^ ^ * * ^ 

The Question of Strident Participation 

.Who has a claim to a share of* the' authority? Seldom 
- -^ha^s there beon a question regjirdi ng the claiiri t^ d 
shiire of the . authority on the piart of the faculty. 
Faculty participation in campus governance. is easily;-^ 
jtistified by reference to their cjual if ications, . com- 
mitment^ cxpeVience, and necessary cooperation if* 
the purposes of the institu1^ion are to l>e achieved. It 
is interesting that'vv^ do not.iise th^ese same justifica- 
tions for membeiVof other constituencies. 

Most of the debate recently has been over the justifica-. 
tit)n fof student- pajrticipation in governance. We 
. dismiss them by entphasizin'g that students are' in- 
experienced, transitory, espouse-special interests, and 
lack sufficient "time no merit- involvement ^in the 
directions of the institution. The defense rests on the 

4^ ...... 

rightof a Student to be a participant in his community, 
the right of. pplitical expression. However, even 
though this is an acceptable position, the crijcial 
isstie is the awcjieness that the highest achievements 
in education are most often realized when the learner 
is deeply involved.personally in the activities of 'learn- 
ing and can cpntribute to the structure of the learning 
|:yocess. . • -6 

Education should be designed^tp provide experiences 
which enable individuals to become, effective partici- 
pants in HeT*i^ty. Education for citizenship is a realis-: 
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1966 at a Yugoslav Amer^ican Seminar at the University of Ljubjana, Vygoslavia. , 



to the changing needs, compatible with imp|royements 
in education, committed to efficiency of operation and 
prompt and decisive action, as Howard R. - Bowen 
suggests, vJ'feat trends are discern able that s eem -rftore 
capaW^of meeting these goals than are the present 
procedures? At Ihis point, I need td suggest r that 
my experiences in »e;ducation have been in private 
liberal arts colleges, and the evaluations may need re- 
interpretation to be applicable td the larger, public 
^ universities. . , " \ 

• ■ . *" ' • . " • ' 
^A Look at Recerif Trends ^ ' ' 

' f & ..." 
One major trend that^q^st be intensified iu the rhove 

to wa rd / i'nd ing addit ional - ways of e ffect ive ly and 
meaningfully involving increasing numbers of persons 
, in the system hf gOverriaiice. This prqcess of decentrali- 
zation might lake two 'different a^roai:heji. The first 
is the development of autonomous small .sub-units. 
These .sub-units should have the authority to make 
decisions. The autonomy of a dormitory to set' its 
own rules, or of a departmental- council t|o ptablish 
its own procedures, are prime examples. This ability 
to bring decisions to a concluding point not to be 
carried on intoi the next part of the maze, is vital. 
This might overcome the frustration^ one . has abbtit- 
comrhittees that do not resotVe'issues. There is a new 
,phrase on campus that empKasizes tl^ ifrystration: 
^ , ,^ , , , . jff • 1 ' V "Promite them anvthing, but give,«them a'({ommittee." 

So far this has been easy, but «ow the difhcuh part. Xhow devastating 1 experience to-be a rriember of a 

committee which submits^ a report 



tit goal for.educauon. Too tew of us in higher edu- *> 
cation know how to operat& in the public spherq and 
are disintei^sted in the relationship of ideas and 
action. One of our great contem'porary problems is 
the giilf between Igym^n and expert.. We have not 
devised a way in which the citizen can.be a p^n of the 
input in . the decisions that are affecting'his life. This 
IS especially significant as one thinks of technology 
^and values., There is' a vi'tal-need 4p revitalize the 
citizen's role -in the decisionrmakihg process. -.^ 

However, there is another aroup on campus that has 
been negle^it^ed as a constituency, even inore than have 
the students. It is the non-faculty staff. If cooperation 
is essential for a. task to be achieved, then these persons 
also must be involved in the system of governance. . 
It is in this area that , the business officers have 
probably -one of their greatest challenges. Those who . 
are most often* disenfranchised pn college campus6s 
are' membWs of the business officer's staff. This is a • 
part of the belief jhat this office is unrelated/to the 
real educational process. It is so'mewhat 6t a/paradpx 
that those who were considered unnecessary have 
become ihe center of attention during our present 
financial Wisis. The community, model of governance 
requires 'ajl members *to be . integral parts of the 
decision-making. . ' - 



'Ffow-;.^an these claim's in a share of authority be 
implemented? l^e first requpement is to file/ a 
disclaimer, Therris no ideal form of governance that 
fits all institutions. Becaus^ of personalities past 
history, style of operation, each system of governance 
riiust be suited to the particular institution. However, 
this does not mean that just any structure is acceptable, 
for some structures ^nha^nce the possibilities of trusty 
communication, and efficiency more'than others. As ^ 
well, changes in organization and governance can be . 
a threat to.jnstitutional purposes. It is *possibl©that^ 
the drive toward 7>a^ticipatory democracy or eveij 
representative democracy has led to rigidi-ties that 
intensify the fragile nature of our institutions. 

.0 ■ = 

If the gc^'ls of .a system of governance\are to enable 
a university to be a progressive* institution, responsive 
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mittee which, " after intfoducing its oivy 
wisdom, sends it pn to the faculty to be 
amendments. Sub-units must beP»developjed with the 
ability to' finalize'' with' bnly an unusualj request for 
jreview. . ^ \ ' , j . 

The secondwapproach to decentfalizatiohjwould move 
•from an emphasis on authority to that ol| influencing 
decisiojnsk Attempts should be made to $ring crucial 
matters tQ the attention t)f the total carhpus for public 
discussion. -Consensu^, Has its own time ?pan^so that 
sometimes the emphasis would be to prbvrae da|a 
before -a decision h reached, at other t)imes to give 
reasoned justification for conclusions tl^'at have been 
presented, and Sometimes the submission of results 
for evaluation. However, an opportui^j^y must be 
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pi'ovided to influence policy formulatiomjjjifs^ll who 
'are affectqd hy the policy; This mechanism -for de- • 
centralizing the influence system' emphasizes partici- 
pa^Qry democracy. OpporAinities for analysis and 
discussion of issues, with, a reasonable 5ize for good 
corriinurricationr would enable; the creative, force for ; 
change fo emerge from any member of the community. *• 

During my nujnerous visits to Yugoslavia, a country 
which has .developed one of the most conaprehensive 
systems of participating democracy, I have been deeply 
impressed with the effects o§ their approach. The 
developifient pC the workers' councils and neighbor- 
hood uijits provides each individual an opportunity 
to ;;hare in ' the decision-making process. Because 
of this structure, {here is less a sense of alienation from 
the politic^ system than we are witnessing. Although 
great nnmbers do not av^ik thuemselyes of the oppor- 
tunity to .participate, they are informed, and; as one 
Yugoslav .suggested, .capable ^f participating if they 
-desire bee a us^ ther e i s an estab lished structure^ 




of the organization. There is a need to reinforj^e 
centralizatid,n*so that planning can be for the sake of- 
the institution^ and at the sar^e time to decentralize 
the influencing sysier^ in which each individual pan 
have involvement in his quality of fife. We must 
learn to devise, different structures fo.r differenct prob- 
lems, to merge authority and influence systems with 
tb|e apprbpriat<i;^ecision-making levels. 

Wihat does one 'do then with the faculty meeting and 
all of the, committee structures that we now- have on 
university campuses? I^.doMiot know, but I *have 
raiked questions in m^ own mind whether bhe^ most 
appropriate method would be one in which we train 
individuals, to become involved in activities on an 
ai hoc committee basis and then dissolve the struc- 
ture \yben the activity has come -to completion. So 
many committee involvements are debates, 'not over 
questions of policy, but of implementatibn. Imple- 
mentation is the responsibility. of-admihistrators. The 
most critical ah a lysis one ca n jnake of pa r tjqi pa ting 



This approach^ would help overcome the problems 
of representative government^vw^^^h is too often token- 
^ism or nonrepresentat^on. Committees' have as their 
greatest asset the ability to disenfranchise their mem- 
bers from the rest of the community. If you. are not 
a 'member of the committee, how can- you trust its' 
decisions? Also, it is difficult fojp faculty or student 
members to preserve their roles as representatives of 
a constituency, because they are faced with a new 
responsibility far b'eyond^their represented interest. 
Thus, comrnittees are undVstood to be arms of tne ^ 
administration. Open dialp'gue among those most 
concerned about the matter undfcr consideration is a *. 
viable alternative. There 'are. However, many dangers, 
the most apparent the possibility that politically pre- 
occupied, minorities of students and rfaculty may 
capture the system. The greatest asset. w'ou Id btf" the * 
, humanizing of the system by provi3^ng> an informal' 
organization for involvenlei^t. 

The Fu^nction oj' the JoirfC 



AnotheP^' necessary trend toward a more effective 
systernNot* ^^over-nance would be the establishment of 
\i joint a^uiicil or liniversity senate. This Would be a 
move toward centralization. All constituencies w'ould 
be represented on the* council. The council would 
deal with all areas of policy, acadeniic and nonacade- 
mic. its main charge a commitment to the w.elfare.of 
the institution. It would be the principal body to - 
centralize policy-making, to review-the policies of sub- 
units, and in turn the principal consulting body for 
the fi^esident. * . * 

It might seem odd to establish a position on each 
end of the continuum, defending ddcenti:aIization :and- 
♦..centralization. However, this has been intended, "for 
somehow there must be a balance between the rights 
of individuals in groups and the social responsibili^ties 



democracy is its inability to plan. There must 'be a 
central body responsible to the ijistitution it it is to 
effectively survive. : - * 

, Helping the President Lead ^ . . * 

To add to the confusion, the third trend in governance 
needed for effectiveiofss is the strengthening of the ^ 
^^xecuti-^role; The need for prompt and decisive action 
on the ' part of the university calls for a structural 
setting in which administrative leadership can operate. 
Many of the changes necessary 'in higher education 
cannot be expected to 'be adopted without the ability 
to bypa.^s special interests. It is the president who 
mast see the institution as a whole and protects i^s 
members even from themsJlyes. Thifi^roblem of pro- 
viding opportunities for individuals To op>erate within 
their own interest groups creates great concerri^ for 
overall policy. We found, as wf studied the ^housing 
situation in Yugoslavia, that- they first initialed a 
program in which they siibsidized this^t renC for an. 
apartment on the basis of a standard ove'r^H policy ^ 
Thus, the rent is. based upon the number ot rooms 

I and not on 6ne*s income. Therefore, the .sjjbsidizatibn 
is more beneficial to those who are in the -higher 
income brfekets. Wheh the issue qf increasing rents 
comes before the assembly, it is those . individuals 
who are receiving /he benefits who are asked- to vo/e 

•against themselve*. The expectefi happen?, and there 

*has been no change in- policy. 

As we are torced to meet, the changes of society and. 
the demands for immediate action, it is hard to believe 
that people^, will vote themselves*^out of their special 
areas of benefit. University administration, must be 
given broader areas of freedom and authority over" the 
academic body pol^ics. The faculty needs to delegate* 
power to the administration much in the same way 
that the trustees have delegated that power in the most 
recent decades. . * 
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This new leadership can only be accepied if there is 
administrative accountability with the possibility of 
change irt administration when .necessary. Included 
in the evaluation 6f an administrator woulil be, the 
techniques used for getting advice, *a recoyd of the pro- 
-cess.by which decisions are made, and aq auditing 
of the results of the decisions~It would seem^pprop- 
riate that presidents, deans, business officers, deans of 
student^and development of ficers be obligated to seek 
readmission every four years. Administration must be 
free to carry out its work in a- manner of"^ own 
choosing^^(^ithout limits. It would be a joy to.be 
able to make mistakes. Those in this type of authority 
pattern would be obligated to be sensitive to, and a 
part of, the influencing system of the facult^., students, 
and non-faculty .staff. Aware that the task of the presi:^, 
dent il so complex, a new role of the cabinet mem- 
bers would be to be connected with the influence 
systeifi ill such a way that She president would not 
be devoid of- the impact of the ^thinking of the 

The present position is skeptical of participating 
democracy, representative democracy, or governance 
which ignores * the will of the governed.^ Shared 
authority .does not necessitate- a balance of power but 
an emphasis on sharing. The concern is not the prob- 
lem of whether one should share but the protile^s of 
sharing. The attempt is to develop a systejn of gover- 



nance which balances the emphases on decentrali' 
\zation, centralization ^nd executive authbrity. 

However, it is important to realize that one- cannot 
use structurjes to return loyalty and dedication. TrGst 
and respect are indispensable for the operation of 

; any. goVernance.siystem,_Too often, we have used. rules 
to- insure that which is no longer provided by an 
'accepted definition of the^ituation. Campuses spend* 
much time over codes of regulation^ rigid procedures, 
«• detailed operational manuals, and job descriptions.- 

^ It. is not uncpfmnon that on these same campuses you? 
\Cill heac the statement that positions are more im- 
portant than the persons who occtipy them. It makes 
no difference who the presidentis, he is the president, 
^nd suspect. The issue is not a call for sentimental* 
cooperation but respect for the other individual -or 
group and an attempt to understand the basis* of EKeir 
action. Structures are only successful if the nofms of 
the institution are suppof tive. There must be shared. 

- respect, shared authoriL/ „ \ ^ ' 

Higher education, 1971, may be in the lull before the" 
^ storm. Of we could beun the eye of the hurricane or, in 
fact, the storm may have blown itself out. However, we 
do have a chance; to loolc back and see the wea=kn esses 
of colleges in crisis and find the impetus for initiating 
change. What we may be engaged in is a last gasp 
at deV^opihg a democratic model, but for the sake of' 
the, academic climate, it is worth the effort. 
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